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of Mr. Pope, not from any conviction of its 


Written for the Literary Tablet. r 
Solitude. 

‘Thus let me live unseen, unknown, \| 
Thus unlamented let me die, \| 
Steal from the world, and not a stone i 
Tell where I lic.” 

I head this essay with the above stanza | 


truth, or a consciousness that the sto.) 


no less unhappy than untrue. 
even ainidst the clamors of a popular assem. 
bly, may withdraw its attention from sur- 
rounding objects, may retire as effectually 


| within itself, may become as solitary as a 
| ‘ ; ¢ ra, | m 
monk in his monastery or a hermit in his 


cell. In short, solitude may be as easily 
attained amidst the gayest circles of the 
most brilliant city, as in the uninterrupted 


. . . . . rvs . . 
ical sentiment which it contains finds a silence of a poor, deserted village; at Lon- 


ready response in my own bosom. 
grant you, that [ have not yet made those 
sublime attainments in philosophy which | 
enables one to look upon mankind and their 
pucrile sports through a true medium, and | 
to despise alike their censure and applause ; | 
and I may be pardoned in hazarding the} 
opinion, that the distinguished author him. | 
self, was not entirely insensible to fame and |, 
posthumous reputation, which he treats with 
so much indifference and contempt, even 
in the ode of which this stanza is an extract. | 
No, Joving reader! I regard it rather as 
an hyperbolical expression, dictated by a 
vivid imagination, strongly impressed with) 
the noble and elevating pleasures of soli-| 
tude—pleasures, which, allow me to say,| 
infinitely surpass the intoxicating joys 
which the giddy and glittering pageants of, 
earthly splendor have ever afforded you.| 
It were presuming too much to suppose that 
you, who, perhaps, have never communed 
an hour with yourselves, are capable of, 
appreciating the charms which sages have, 
found in the retreats of retirement; yet,| 
kind reader! be not startled at the gloomy | 
theme, lay aside your prejudices, and follow | 
me througha few paragraphs, and I pledge, 
myself you shall be in better humor with! 
this same solitude; and allow that there is’ 
some plausibleness, at least, in the argu-| 
ments on which its merits rest, though | do, 
not promise you moral courage sufiicient| 
to render its most refined pleasures yours. 
Solitude is a relative term, by no means 
uniform and fixed in its signification. 
Sometimes it suggests the idea of a monk- 
ish-and misanthropic banishment from the, 
world; sometimes the library of a man of 








I fully |don and at Paris as well as in the deserts of 
(Zahara or in the forests of Guinea. 


This view is, | admit, an extreme, and 
may possibly be unintelligible to the vulgar 
mind, though persons who have been train- 
ed in habits of reflection, and can govern 
their mental operations have often realized 
its advantages. The solitude which seems 
best adapted to our natures, and most con- 
sonant with our feelings, is a medium be- 
tween a monastic seclusion and that mental 
abstraction which constitutes the solitude. 
of the general and statesman. ‘Tiiat man’ 
was born for society, few will be disposed to 


question, especially in a country, where, || 


purified and elevated by the benign influ. 
ence of Christianity, its blessings have been 
so widely disseminated as our own; and 
when so much appears in our constitution 
and habits to indicate the design of the Cre. 
ator. Equally true is it, as I think, that 
man was born for retirement. The mind 
which animates my body tells me this. It 
‘cannot be that this portion of the Divinity, 
this principle which elevates man above the 
low things of earth to an intercourse and 
union with the Eternal Source of mind, was 
ever meant to be fettered by thg pollutions 
of sensual being, or wasted on the frivelities 
ofa fashionable etiquette. No! the mind 
is emphatically fitted for retirement ; there 
the spark of celestial fire which efen tics 


dormant in the gay cirele, kindles up, and 
beams and blazes with brightening luster. 
The qualifications for a happy retire-. 


ment are few and within the power of al! 
It requires only a soul attuned to what*is 


beautiful and virtuous, a mind which lies 
con 


felt the vapidness, the painful void which 


learning or a mental abstraction amidst) ever follows in the train of the gayest and 


surrounding objects; and sometimes it, 
means an occasional retreat to the perecy 


of the closet and the sequestered and en- 
dearing scenes of domestic life. The view 
which associates with our thoughts on soli- 


brightest circles, and which has covrage 


self free. It isa mistake to suppose that 


The mind, 'cilities for more enlightened investigation 


and giving a wider range to the imagina.- 
tion: indispensable, indeed, they may be, 
in that species of solitude, whose votary, 
exiling himself from the genial light of the 
sun, retires upon the resources of human 
mind, and becomes wedded to the shades 
of the cloister. But the pleasures of the 
rural retreat may be enjoyed by every de. 
scription of men. ‘The treshness of the 
breeze, the magnificence of the forest, the 
rich tints of the meadows, the inexhaustable 
variety which summer spreads over the 
face of all nature, enchant not only philos. 
ophers and sages, but the beautiful picture 
ravishes the mind of the most ignorant spec. 
tator with exquisite delight. An English 
author has very justly observed, “ It is not 
necessary that he who looks with pleasure 
on the colors of a flower should study the 
principles of vegetation, or that the Ptole. 
maic and Copernican systems should be 
compared, before the light of the sun can 
gladden, or its warmth invigorate.” 

It is no trifling recommendation of soli- 
tude that its appropriate and peculiar pleas. 
ures are intellectual. The animal passions 
subdued, we are then at liberty to notice 
the operations of our own minds—to live in 
the past through recollection and memory, 
and in the future by the brilliant creations 
of fancy. Withdrawn from the fatiguing 
toils of the world, when a thousand adven. 
titious objects dance incessantly before our 
eves, and fill the mind with incoherent 
ideas, solitude presents one single object 
only to our view, and we steal ourselves 
away from every thing but that on which 
the heart has fixed its pursuit. ‘The con. 
templative character which solitude im. 
parts to the mind, may render its votary a 
less agrecable companion to the devotees 
of fashion, whose thoughts are dreams, un. 
connected royings that pursue no end, ever 
floating loose upon the surface of the mind, 
like leaves scattered and blown about upon 
the face of the waters. Atthe table of the 
witty and gay, such a one will be a tedious 
cuest ; in ladies’ parlors he may be but the 


Tad 


sport of those airy Sylphs, which, like fairy 


beings, under the lamp’s mellow beam, emit 


, 
' 


enough to break its fetters and dec.are it-| . dazzling radience, but, like them, when 
the charm is dissolved, are metamorphosed 


| great mental acquisitions are indispensable! into ugly hags; in the coteries of beauty 


to render solitude tolerable. 


They doubt- ‘and fashion, that exhibition of hackneyed 


tude, as necessary, a monastic seclusion is)jless highten its pleasures by furnishing fa-|)ceremony and parrot-talk—he will pass for 
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a stupid fellow, or a stern and bitter misan- | 
The Athenians conceived The.) 


thrope. 


enameled meadows teeming with wild fer-, 
tility, and listen to the soft, sweet music of 


inistocles to be of a gloomy disposition, |.feathered warblers, in concert with harmo-' 


They even reviled lim openly as he passed 


along the streets, because he did not pos. 


sess the manners of the world, the ton of 


° . . | 
good society, and was ignorant of that ac.) 


compli shiment which is called genteel breed-' 
ing: one day, however, he retorted upon 
these ratlers avith the 
“Itis true,” said he, “PT never learned to 
tune a lyre, or to play upon a lute; but | 
know how to raise a stall and inconside- 


1 


rable city to greatness and to glory!” 

Oh! ye empty and frivolous minds! ye 
double distilled quintessences of gentility! 
second hand retailers of stale eriticism and 
hackneyed abuse! who are tree to ce cry 
the merits which your dull intellects have 
never dreamt of, would that ye could gain 


a glimpse, evea, of the superiority which | 


ye so stupidly belie! Who that his 
viewed the world uninfluenced by its de- 
ceithul glare, would not joyfully renounce 
your vague conversation, your deceitful 
felicitics, your boasted urbanity, your noisy 
nonsense, puerile pastimes and prejudices, 
for a quict life amidst domestic and rural 
scenes! Who does not feel disposed to 
look with an indulgent eve on evea the en- 
thusiastic devotee of solitude—drop a tear 
over his infirmities, while he embalms his 
virtues and admires the noble and indepen. 
dent texture of his soul? 

There is one other view of solitude to 
which | will briefly advert, though its high 
importance’ demands more extended and 
elaborate remark ; it is its influence on the 
moral character. [t cannot have escaped 
the most superticial observer, that the ac- 
tive scenes of life are exceedingly unfavor- 
able to the cultivation of virtue. The ac- 
tions of men are brought to the test of a 


false standard ; passion usurps the place of 


reason, and measures often reecive the 
plaudits of the excited populace, which an 
impartial posterity cover with infumy and 
shame. Under such circumstances the 
only means of preventing the deterioration 
of the moral principle, is to: withdraw our. 
selves from the false glare which is so apt 
to mislead, and bring our motives and ac. 
tions under the searching scrutiny of truth. 
It isin the shades of retirement that the 
patriotic statesman acquires that unbending 
integrity, and firm hardihood of soul, which 
earrics him triumphantly above court in. 
trigue, and secures him imperishable re- 
membrance in the affections of the wise and 
good, 

The sequestered scenes of a rural soli- 
tude are also happily calculated to awaken 
the pious emotions, and give a simplicity 
and tracsparency to the character, which 
at once wins our affections and casts the 


mantle of charity over a thousand subor-| 
dinate errors. How delightful to the vir- 
tuous mind to wander amid the wild  soli-| 
tude of nature, where the hand of art has: 


‘and invariable laws.” 
‘thment linmediately 


nious streams! Amid such stupendous 
monuments of almighty power, the heart, 
with its jarring passions, is calmed into pi- 
ous meditation. Onevery thing that meets 
the eye, a vivid imagination inseribes, in 
characters of living light, the being and 


keenest asperity.| benevolence of the great Author of all; 


and the soul attuned to sentiments of devo- 
tion, 
‘Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 
Review. 
“ Philosophical Catechism of the Naturai 

Laws of man.” By G. Spurzheim, M.D. 

Hiuman knowledge of the laws wiich 
govern man’s moral nature, is at best un- 
certain and precarious. Much of what is 
laid down as fundamental and demonstrable’ 
truth, is nothing more than mere specula-| 
tion, the creation of fertile and vivid ima-| 
ginations. ‘This department of human in-| 
quiry, has given birth to more systems than) 
any other; for the plain reason, that its) 
conclusions are not susceptible of experi-| 
mental demonstration, but rest on the foun-| 
dation of personal observation of the ope-| 
rations of the nobler faculties of human| 
nature. But notwithstanding this uncer- 
tumty, the speculations of an active and: 
philosophic mind are always worthy of at- 
tention; and their study has a beneficial 
elect. Much of truth may always be gath-| 
ered, and much of the spirit of the author is 
conveyed to the innermost soul. Man is so 
constituted, that he takes delight in employ- 
ments of this nature, and enjoys the swects 
of moral and religious contemplation. 

The work now under consideration ex- 
hibits indubitable evidence of the workman. 
ship of a great mind, however we may like 
or dislike its doctrines. It exhibits a great 
faculty of philosophic discrimination and of 
moral demonstration: its reasonings are 
lucid and logical; itsstyle is generally plain, 
but dignified: it unfolds moral truth by an 
agreeable process of induction ; and it ex- 
hibitsa remarkable conciseness and brevity. 

In proceeding to unfold the honinis leges, 
the author first defines laws in general, 
which are divided into’ Natural and Artifi- 
cial—those which exist in the natural con. 
stitution of things, and those which are ar.| 
bitrarily imposed. The natural laws are 
described as * inherent in beings, often evi. 
dent, always demonstrable, universal, inva. 


riable, and harmonious.” All beings 
whatsoever have a determinate nature: all 


phenomena appear in conformity with fixed 
There is one sen- 
following, which, with 


all due humility be it spoken, appears rather 


cunphilosophical ; and that is, that “the Su. 
preme Being cannot desire evil, for His 


never marre.tits beauties—to gaze on moune}, nature is perfection.” This idea does not. 
tains with their bright wrial tints—forests)| agree with the doctrine ,of the freedom of) tions are defined as modes of action of the 
waving with spontaacous verdure—flower-"moral beings, which is subsequently recog. ‘primary faculties,—so that the affections 


’ \ 


- _ owes 


~, { . i 


Minne 


Which are the Five Senses! 


nized; for if the operations of the Divine 
mind are absolutely controlled by certain 
determinate laws of mural periection, His 
will is not free. Next, natural luws are 
said to be * etleets of the will of the Crea- 
tor.” Positive laws, such as are arbitrarily 
imposed, are considered as necessary to the 
well being of mankind. ‘The consequence 
of the iniringement of all laws, is termed 


evil, which ts either physical or moral, in- 
dividual or general, temporal or eternal. 


The laws of man, are said to be more wor. 
thy of our study, because “mun is at the 
head of the terrestrial creation; he alone 
examines the causes of natural phenomena ; 
he alone elevates his thoughts to the con- 
eeption of & First Cause, and is susccplible 
‘These laws 
are thea divided into three kinds, Vegeta. 
tive, Intellectual, and Moral. 

The Vegetative laws relate to the regu. 
lation of the physical part of man, the con- 
trolling of the sensual appetites, the pres. 
ervation of health, &@e. Under this head, 
inany uscful and interesting ideas are sug. 
gested, and the consequcnees of infringe. 
ments of the physical laws are detailed. 
The various propensities and animal pas. 
sions are pointed out, and rules laid down for 
their regulation aeeording to natural laws 
and principles. One object of the due ob- 
servation of these laws, is stated to be, the 
putting the corporeal state into harmony 


of moral and religious teas.” 


| with the exhibition of the intellectual and 


moral laws.” 

The Intellectual laws next receive the 
attention of the author. The immaterial 
soul is recognized as the habitation of the 
divine principle of Understanding, or Intel- 
ligence; and this soul exerciscs also certain 
atleetions or passions. However, as to this 
last idea, the philosopher is not very clear, 


| for he treats of it by relating the sentiments 


of men who have preceded him. He seems 
toconsider Will as compounded of Inclina. 
tion and Intellect, which may be the fact. 
There is one novel doctrine, which appears 
plausible: that is, that Thought, instead of 
being a primary facu/ty of intellect, is noth. 
ing more than the application or activity 
of the powers of the mind, Perception is 
understood as it is by philosophers gener. 
ally, except that it is disrobed of the cignity 
of a primary faculty, perhaps unjustly. 
The explication of the mysterious faculty 
of Memory, is, mayhap, no clesrer than 
that ofmany other philosophers. The vivid 
pencil of Imagination is stripped of its mys- 
tic power, and the faculty itself is consider. 
ed as a compound of affection and intellect. 
The principle of Association is traced in the 
affective as well asintellectual faculties, and 
it is considered as the associated action of 
the primary faculties. Reflection or Judg- 
ment is considered as a mode of action of 
the primary intellectual facultics. Then 
the question arises, what are the fundamen. 
tal powers of the mind?) Why, certain 
faculties, (most of them nameless,) among 
The Affec- 
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are not primary powers of the mind: they | 


are considered in detail, and their relation 
to the primary faculties shown. The pi:i- 
losophic nomenclature is considered as de- 
fective, and as requiring reform, but no ¢'- 
fective system of nomenclature is proposca, 
The term Sensation is applied to the activ. 
ity of intellectual faculties in general; yet 
Conception is considered as entirely inde- 
pendent of Sensation. The primary facul- 
ties are considered as innate, though there 
are no innate ideas; thus the mind is not 
entirely a “blank page.” 

Moral Laws are next treated of: these 
exist in the constitution of things, and their 
existence is morally demonstrable; they 
are instituted by the Supreme Cause. 
elation is considered as advantageous for 
the purpose of establishing the certainty of 
their existence ; further, revealed laws must 
not contravene those which exist in the na- 
ture of things. Voluntary action is con- 
sidered as an aitribute of man, and conse- 
quently of all moral beings. 
notion of the absolute purity of human na- 
ture is here introduced, which no man is 
obliged to assent to. 

After thus giving the outlines of the Laws 
of man, the learned Doctor examines the 
doctrines of Morality, and also of Religion 


separately ; and lastly, the moral peculiar. | 
I do not recollect at | 
this time, but one instance in this department | 


ities of Christianity. 


of his inquiries, in which the hand of Socin- 
jus isseen; and that is, where he denomi- 
nates those religionists who believe in a 


personified spirit of evil, Bitheists, which is | 
rather illiberal, because no part of the di- 


vine essence is ascribed to this spirit, nor 
is he ranked higher than the created being 
« who stands in the presence of God.” 

The soul of Dr. Spurzheim swelled with 
love to God and Man; as we behold his 
body sinking under the weight of contrac- 
ted disease and natural infirmity, who can 
help wishing his immortal spirit, on its flight 
to its distant home, “¢ God speed.” 

LEFLECTOR, 


Written for the Literary Tablet. 
A Sketch. 

“Do you know, sister Emily,” said 
Charles Munson to his sister, “that this 
George Watson, with whom you are on the 
eve of marriage, is reported to be of vicious 
habits ?” 

‘«¢] know Charles,” replied Emily, “ that 
his character has been vilely aspersed by 








his enemies, who could not behold his un. | 


spotted reputation but with envy, and have, 
therefore, endeavored to undermine it by 
the foul breath of calumny: and I am sorry 
that you, Charles, should give credence to 
these idle reports.” 

“] have disbelieved them heretofore,” 
returned Charles, “ but when fresh rumors 
are circulating from every quarter, I can- 
not but suspect there is some truth in the 
matter: and if I mistake not very much 
Emily, I saw Watson issuing last evening, 
from a public gaming house as I passed it, 
in a state of intoxication.” 


Rev. | 


The Socinian |! 


| “Tis false,” cried Emily with emotion,’ 
' brother you were mistaken, George Wat- 
son is innocent of this foul charge, his soul 
Lis too noble to countenance vice ; his bosom 
is alone the receptacle of virtue.” 

“It may be so Emily,” replied Charles, 
‘but why this precipitance, recollect that 
your future hey piness is at stake, and as 
long us there is a shadow of'a doubt respect- 

| ing Watson’s character, I think it advisable 
| for you to pause, or perhaps when it is too 
late you may repent of this rash haste. 
“Think me not, Emily, too officious in 
_ this affair, you have not on earth a better 
friend than lam. I love you with the holy 
| love of a brother, and nothing but that love 
has prompted me to give you this caution ; 
; pardon me if | have wounded your feelings 
| and believe me that what I have said was 
| intended only for your welfare.” 
| : a . . 
| Sosaying he turned abruptly and left the 
| room. 
| * * * * * + 





Emily Munson was as fair as the dew.) 
| drop sparkling in the morn’s early light. 
Her bosom was the hallowed abode of eve- 
ry virtue: never was an unchaste thought, 
or an unholy desire permitted to intrude 
there for a moment, but all was as pure and 
| spotless as the Alpine snows. Her heart 
was capable of feeling for the miseries of 
others, and she preferred to visit the abode 
of wretchedness, and to sympathize with 
the afflicted, than to shine in the most brill- 
lant assembly. All looked upon her with 
admiration, and she moved, the pride and 
idolofevery heart. Alas! that one so fair, | 
so good, so innocent, should ever be made 


| not anticipate. 
* * x * * . 


George Watson was the only son of an 
‘eminent merchant of L. 


He had in early| 





Night after night, was spent in nocturnal | 
revels, and when he had attained to the: 
\| years of manhood, he became an abandoned 
drunkard. Chance threw him in the way. 
| of Emily Munson, whom he ardently loved, 
from first sight." Possessed of a good per-| 
son, and many accomplishments, he on his 
part did not fail to inspire Emily with no 
small regard for him. Conscious, however, 
| that if his dissolute habits were known to 
her, he must necessarily be debarred from! 
her affections, and become the object of her 
disgust, he concealed his vices from her| 
observance with the utmost scrupulosity. 
But acharacter of his description could not 
long be cloaked, and reports were daily 
circulated which caused him to be regarded 
with a suspicious eye. His friends daily, 
forsook him, and he was treated by all but! 
Emily, with cool indifference. Charles 
| Munson, could not look upon the intended 


} 


'|union of his sister, whom he tenderly loved, 
to such a man but with abhorrence. He 
was convinced in his own mind that Wat- 
son was a drunkard, as he had seen him 











‘several times in a state of intoxication. 


life associated with profligate companions, || victim of a broken heart 
and readily imbibed all their vices. || 


) 





He therefore, determined to caution Emily 
upen the subjeet; and it was with grief he 
saw that she persisted in believing hin in- 
nocent. 

Why was it when all head forsaken him, 
and looked upon him as a loathsome object 
of disgust, that she clung the closer to him? 
It was beeause she loved him; and what 
on earth is there so holy, so powerful, so 
undying as woman’s love? Let adversity 
surround the object of a woman’s love with 
tenfold darkness, and let even vice fasten 
its fascinating fangs upon it, yet still it 
beams with undiminished luster, and ean 
only be extinguished by the hand of death. 
In an evil hour, unmindful of the advice of 
her friends to the ec ntrary, she gave her 
hand to Watson, and filled up her earthly 
cup of affliction, by becoming the wife of 
a drunkard, 

When Watson had attained his: desired 


object, and beheld Emily his wife, he threw 
off all restraint, and indulged in every spe- 


cies of vice and dissipation, ‘Too late, did 
the unhappy Emily experience the truth 
of those reports, which she had formerly 
treated with ridicule and contempt. The 
awful truth rushed upon her startled vision, 
that her beloved George was a vile, besot- 
ted, drunkard, and all her high formed 
hopes of happiness were blasted. The hand 
of sorrow made deep inroads upon her 
health, and that life which was once so joy- 
ous, she now regarded as a curse. Night 
after night, was her pillow bedewed with 
her tears, while her unfeeling Husband, re. 
gardless of the anguish which he was in. 
flicting to her innocent heart, was wasting 


to drink of the cup of misery. But drink|) the prime and vigor of his manhood, over 
of it she did, and that deeply: but let me} the aceursed bowl of the drunkard. 


The 
foundations of her health were sapped, and 
day by day she wasted away, until at length, 
in the very spring-tide of existence ; she 
sunk to a premature grave, the unhappy 
Let woman beware of Intemperance, 
that great moral curse of our land. Alas! 
that man, the immortal heir of eternity, and 
masterpiece of the Creator, should so bru. 
talize himself, and pervert those talents 
given him by his God for great and noble 
purposes. Hesrvs. 


Lame Singing.—A few days sinec, a 
music seller’s boy was sent to the publish. 
ers for a number of copies of the song, * I’d 
be a Butterfly,” arranged for two trebles. 
On being desired to repeat his order, he 
replied, “I'd be a Butterfly, arranged for 
two cripples!” 


While a late London preacher was en- 
larging upon the text, “There is nothing 
new under the sun,” “ Vy,” exclaimed 
one of his Cockney audience, in much 
amazement, “ Vy, ar’nt there a new Lord 
Mayor every year !”” 

Laws are like cobwebs which may very 
easily catch small flies, but let wasps and 
hornets break through them. 
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Whe Child of the Cascade. door of the cottage, and old Sarah inquired | 
‘who was there. 
but the sound of footsteps was heard mo- | 
ving round the hut towards the back part. 
“| wish Nick Butterfield was here,” 

It was several teed ere Henry assumed yutteyed Sarah, laying her knitting work 
that eheerfal look which was wont to pers on the stand, and at the same moment a 
his intelligent countenance, during 


A WESTERN TALE. 


- ! 
vade his flash seemed to lighten the room, and the 
+ ° . . on } . 
which time nothing occurred worthy of report of a gun sounded loud through the 
note, excepting that he trequentiy visited forest. 


| eared all kindness towards 
Ilis term of abscence {i ‘om studies 
having now expired, he shortly lett the 
family of his nurse and bid an adieu to his 
father for a few months. 

Gordon in ~ mean time, fecliag discon. 
tented, started for Canada; and there, in 
company with his old companion, indulged 
himself in his ¢ growing propensities ot ' dieai. 

In wa bling he was 

turned to his habitation to put | 
plaus in execution; but was again | 


his father whoap 
li. 


“ Mother! what are they doing!” inno. 
ing into her protectress’ arms. 
‘‘Tfush dearest—nothing,’ 
fearful to alarm her charge, 

‘ed with Intense earnestness, 

‘ed to reign around, and she 
in wonder at the singular event. 
means all this, thought she, when suddenly 


said Sarah, 
and she listen. 
Silence seem. 
sat absorbed 


pation. 
woos, faintly struck upon lier ears. 
“Mercy save us!” ejaculated the old 


defeated. During his Visit, however, In ‘woman, 66 what means this agg She now 
Canada, he again entered the marriage jistened again, and distinctly heard repeat- 


and on his return brought his wife | 
with him. 


state, ed groans from without. 


home “Some one is murdered,” 


softly mur- 


. . . ‘ 
The Buatterficld family, soon after Gor- | mured she to herse If, hesitating what to do. 
don’s return from Canada, heard of his’ ‘The little foundling in the mean time was 


marriage through Henry, who had been |; 
made zequainted with the fact by a letter 
from his father, but es yet had received no 
stmamons from him to come home and wit- 
ness the happiness of his fi ather, and em- 
brace his new mother. This appeared 
rather singular to Henry, but so engrossed 
was he in his studies, that it failed to trouble, 
him. 

About this time Matilda took little Hen.) 
a fricnd at some dis-| 


earnestly gazing at her, and holding fast 
round her’ neck, occasionally burying its 
head in her bosom through fright. 
“ How I wish Nick Butterfield was 
here,” again muttered the old nurse, still at 
| a he what todo. Atleneth, mustering all 
her courage, and seating her little charge, 
she took her lamp and placed it in the lan- 
tern. 





| 
| 


ry, and went to visit she, moving to the door, a little quicker at 


tance to the cast, and during her absence,| the thoucht, and drawing back the bolt 

the dame and Nic ‘iolas with the child Juli: Ly) iwhich fastened it. . 

were the only ones at home. “Stay still, dearest, a moment,” said 
One day in the afternoon honest Nie ho-| she to little J “ \ as she left the door and ||! 


Jas started to procure soni thing fords 


The evening set in, and 
induluwod her little —— 


irah. || , proece led tow ards where the groans scem- 
Sarah being alone,! ed to comé from. 


i sitt By the side of a tree she distinctly saw 


‘ 


ng up for} 


company. The evening was unusui lly ithe form of'a man seate xd, partly Palle n back 
dark, and she fastened the sok, she knew ‘with his head against the trunk. [He had 
not why, aud seated herself with Julia, amu.) ceased groaning, and silence reigne l inthe 


. od uv t} . ' 
sing the lonesome time by the prattling of) Jerkness which was only { ited 
this littic innocent, so miraculously by her lantern. 


bv her 1] nary Gordo 1. { s! 


faintly illemin: 
[tis my duty to go, thou it 
ic, and [ will go; “ how unfortunate Lam 


saved, 


«Come mother,” said the ehatteriug Justo be alone? murmured she, opening the 
lia, “now tell me the story of t id and stepping cautiously to the spot. 
child found above the cascade.” ‘Nick Butterfield! is this you?) what ts 

«Ah! dearest, it’s a long tale to tells! the matter?” exclaimed she, on recogni. 


. an —_— | . nee a a 
but be a good gir, and by and by you vingin the man her husband. 
*5 9 i} 7 . 
shall hear it. / QO, Lo am murdered—shot—killed— 


“] will have it now—father says I hav 


murmured 


len stool 


dead—help !—help 1” 
“Who shot you, dear?” piteously sob. 
bed the old woman, stooping to raise him. 
“QO, Tam shot—IP’m killed—a dead man 
«| eannot now, my Here is your snuff, Sarah.” 
tell you when you grow up.” ) “Snuff! you old fool—who shot you 7— 
“Then you went tell it me—you prom.) come, get up,” > exclaimed the dame, now 
ised vou would.” jour of patience. “] guess you are not, 
‘No dear, you must not hear such sto. || much hurt.” 
: one of these days you may go with), 
to the waterfall.” 


been ood, and yousay so too,’ 
A ; : ages 
our little heroine, drawing 


towaris the nurse. 


her Woot 





child; Henry will 


ries 
mic 


cently inquired the little foundling, spring. | 


What | 


| 
suecesstl, |g groan, appare: atly from the edge of the | 


Itmay be Nick for ought [ know, thought 
t 


‘too. Itistrue he had been shot at by some 


No answer Was returne “ds |! one, and the ball whistled past his head, 


grazing his face; but he was not hurt. 
They immediately proceeded into the house, 
and he related to Sarah that as he approach. 
ed the dwelling, he saw a man at the door, 
who suddenly disappeared, and the next 
instant he was shot dead, as he thought, for 
le fell against the tree. He saw no more 
of the person. The things she had sent 
lim alter, he had got sate, supposing the 
loss of them was of more consequence to 
‘the dame than his own dissolution. 
There was something mysterious in this, 

and old Sarah was not a little alarmed 
such a Curing attempt at murder; and as 
januch provoked at Nick for the unnec essary 
fuss he made about being murdered, killed, 
and wounded, She fe ‘It as though some. 
thing of @ serious nature would shortly hap- 
open. The man was a robber, or he inten- 
ded to murder some one, she was convinced. 
She double-barred the door that evening, 
and nailed all the windows. However, 
nothing happened more to alarm them du- 
ring that night. 

The next day Matilda and little Henry 
| returned in company with Henry Gordon, 
who, on being suddenly and angrily sum. 
moned from. his studies by his futher, had 
taken that opportunity to reg ny her 

home from her visit; but as his orders from 
Gordon were peremptory for him to hasten 
to him immediately, he could not stay long. 
He therefore lost no time, but on sceing 
Matilda safe at home, hurrie d towards the 
| residence of his father. 
On reaching the lake, he jumped into the 
first boat that presented, and alone attemp- 
ted to ex The silver bosom ot 
| ra, in gentle billows, was heaving 
upon the nse before | him. Ma- 
ida, the object of his thoughts, he was 
lenving re ——- ; for the mandate of his 
}parent had left him little time to enjoy her 
cor pany. 


SS CVer. 
+1, ee 
he Cayvua 
broad exp 


| For what am I destined? what command 
] ve 


Goes my 


ag : 
fat] er, Wi thus summoning me to 
2 resence, intend me mentally 


His 


’ 
to obey? 


claimed Henry, as he stopped the labor 
of his oars, and leaned his head upon his 
hand. JF who never until lat lv knew a pa- 
rent’s care—who never Was € hilled b v the 


vithering look, and angry frown ofa father, 
And what is my crime? continued he 
Perhaps because I have Panay to love her 
Who in sickness has nursed me _ ith whom 
I spent my infant king in the 
- ishit ne of youthful happiness; but O, 
latilda! before yon b righ it lay mp of heaven 
se in this spot, where no human ear 
can listen, | swear by earth, sea, and sky, 
thou, and thou ouly shalt be mine! 
Henry had searcely finished this solilo- 
quy, when le reached the shore. He 
sprang from the boat upon the beach, and 


<i, illness 


i hurrie d towards the mansion of his father, 
Nicholas would have whined an hour, 1Oa approaching the house, he summoned 
l| had the dame continued to pity him; but thejfall his fortitude and self. womiuaiedl to his 


The conversation of the nurse and child) moment he heard the well known tones of{jaid, for he expected to encounter the indig- 


was now interrupted by a loud rap at the \| displeasure, he was on lis feet. and 


and well |mant frowns of his parent. On entering the 
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dwelling, however, his father met him with | 


asmile. Henry had never seen his moth- 

r-in-law ; but “she was now presented to 
re : sal she looked in smiles upon him— 
prenes his manly form, and appeared with 
a deep interest to court his love and atlec- 
tion. It was in vain, however, that Henry 
essayed to appear cheerful. He sickened 
at the contending thoughts which were al- 
ternately rushing on his mind, and at an 
early hour retired to rest. 

On the next morning he arose unrefresh- 
- his pale countenance and haggard eye 
spoke a language too plain to be misi mder- 

stood, that his rest had been broken. On 
descending to the sitting room, he was s- 
luted by his father, who at first secmed 
astonised at his looks, but remained silent 
respecting them. Soon after breakfast, his 
father summoned him to his study. 

Now comes the trying hour, thought he, 
as slowly he moved to the room of his fa- 
ther; but 1 will encounter this dreaded ex- 
planation—I will convince him who calls 
me son, that Henry Gordon has a heart to, 
feel, and that the honest throbs which pal. 
pitate in my bosom, beat only for her w hom: 
1 have sworn to love and protect. Thus’ 
mused he until he entered the room of his 
parent. 

As soon as he was seated, his father, 
shutting with violence a large volume which 
lay before him, looked intently at him, knit- 
ting his brows and strete hing out his legs, 
as he leaned back in his chair, 

“Henry,” said he, “there is a time for) 
all things—there is a time when a parent: 
is in duty bound to scrutinize into the con- 
duct of hischildren. It was my misfortune 
in your infant years to be separated from 
you—during the lapse of those years, you 
have arrived at an ege in which reason be- 
gins to mature. ‘The family with whom 
vou have ever lived are of a class which 

vou must now abandon.” 
~ «& What! exclaimed at 
from his listening posture 

Little do you k now to whom this command 
is uttered! what! [ abandon the protectors 
of my infant days! No, iny father, cold 
and ins nsate nust be this bosom whic! 
now feels warm wit! i loveand e 

I cease to ¢} Aiud te 
their vr emer which are u 
heart.” 

“Wait, young man,” continued Gordon, 
‘wait until I have finished. 
ing more by abandon, than that you must 
cease to consider that your home. I have 
this day received a commission for you in 
the army of the United You are 
no longer a boy: duty colle you into ac. 
tive life ; if this isin consonance with your 
icelings, you are now at liberty to answer.” 

“fT obey—I accept, my father. But was 
it for this only that I was so hastily sum- 
moned to your presence!” 

“* No—there is another more important 
disclosure which I wish to make to you. | 

sutterfield has a daughter 2” 

“ Yes, Matilda.” 


starting 


rratitude, ere 
embrance 
nplanted in my 


State Se 


“ abandon !— 


! meant noth. ! 


* Umph! and what do you think of her!” 


Henry now saw the object of his father, | 


and answered, “She is worthy of him who 
has sworn to be hers.” 
* And who is he that hath sworn to be 


hers, may | ask?” said Gordon, eyeing 


Henry with a stern and unmoved counte- 


nance, ; 

“| wish not,” replied Henry, “to deny 
you the privilege of asking who he is, nei. 
ther will the son of Charles Gordon utter 


falsehood in the presence of his father. He 


now stands before you.” 


Gordon expected from the determined mB more extensively and with 


dscision whrgunerry which Henry possess- 
ed, that such would be his answer when he 
put such a direct question ; and was prepar- 
ed for its He gazed a moment at his son, 
while the contending emotions of anger and 
admiration worked upon his countenance. 
The latter was subdued by the former, and 
it required his utmost efforts to quell his 
rebellious spirit. He half rose from his 
chair, measuring with a flashing eye the 
tall erect form of his son, who seemed 
steadfastly but ¢ almly watching his motions, 
“ Beardless boy!” at length he exclaim. 
ed, “you must not presume too muc hy upon 
a father’s feelings. I have heard your an. 
| swer: now hear mine. Matilda Butter. 
field shall never be my daughter.” Upon 
saying which, he stalked from the room, 
leaving Henry standing in the same ¢alm 
attitude with which he had watched a}! his 


| movements, 
As the door shut upon him, Henry turn. 


ed his head, and was about to speak : but 
checking himself, he took the vacant chair 
of his father, and seated himself. 

“Little does he know me,” said he to 
himself, after a momeut’s pause ; * Matilda 
not be mine! [| should be unworthy of her 
indeed, should | submit my happiness to be 
controlled by any earthly being; and to 
gain ye, gentle girl, I will e’en endure a 
father’s displeasure. Did he study my Nap 
piness, he would have spared me this.” 

In a few moments the door opened, ane 
his father cutered. Every trace of anger 
was bani hed from his countenanee, and he 
appeared to have forgotten ‘the vengeful 
burst that but an instant before he directed 
at his son. 

“FElenry,” said he, “ at another time the 
recent sulyect may. be renewed. I may 
have been hasty. Give me your hand, my 
boy.” 


Henry grasped it eagerly, while a gleam 
of satisfaction lit his calm features into a 
smile of joy as he said—* ‘This is kiad in. 
deed, my honored parent.” He was about 
proceeding, when his father interrupted 
him, saying— | 

“No imore at present; let the subject 
rest; we must now make arrangements fo; 
your military career.” 

“ T await your pleasure,” replied Henry, 
rather coldly, for at that instant he thor ught!| 
he saw an “uonsual meaning in the smile|| 


that danced on the countenance of his fa-|/shade of oblivion. 


ither. 


|| Arrangements were then made, which, 
at the expiration of six weeks, were to 
usher our hero into the service of his coun. 
trv. 





Bricf Aemarker. 


‘Commerce. 

Commerce may be defined to be inter- 
course and trathic either by land or water, 
between individuals, companie s or nations. 
It has been carried on since the motlern 
improvements in navigation and ship-build. 
far better 

facilities by water. Its results are fraught 
with blessings to mankind. It lays open 
an unbounded field of wealth, elevates the 
character,disseminates knowledge,and aug- 
ments the power of those nations engaged 
in it, as well as increases the comforts and 
luxuries of their inhabitants, and lays « open 
a vast field of honorable and lucrative em. 
ployment, for a large class of useful and 
industrious individuals. What could once 
be obtained only by the rich and wealthy, 
is now brought Within the reach of ne arly 
every individual, and all classes of society 
are made partakers of its blessings. — Its 
meliorating influence has transformed the 
whole face of society. Ditlerent nations 
by their mutual intercourse, have been able 
to adopt the improvements and discoveries 
ofeach other, until they have arrived at their 
present improved condition, unparalleled in 
the annals of history. Savage and bar. 
barous tribes have through the instrumen. 
tality of comme ‘ce gradually advanced in 
civilization, until they have become an en- 
lightened and powerful people. — It adds 
not only to the common food of the poorer 
classes of socicty, but also furnishes the rich 
with the dainties of foreign climes. — It sup. 
' pliesus not only with the articles for making 
our own manufac turing utensils and imple. > 
ments of war, but it gives us many other 
things of minor importanee. In s! ort, it 
diiluses the rich and multiplied blessings of 
providence, which nature brings forth on 
different portions of the earth, there by ad. 
ding to the comfort and happine ss of men. 
It also lays open an extensive field for phi- 
ee research and scientific investiga. 
tion, and affords ample means for all those 
who are in search of useful and entertaining 
knowledge, to become acquainted with the 





surface of the earth, observe the peculiari- 
lies of its different parts, and become ac- 
qui unted with the manners and customs of 
itsinhabitants. Nations who are now great 
and powerful, had it not been for their com. 
merce would hardly be worthy of notice. 
Call to remembrance for a moment, those 
nations who have held the highest rank in 


cifferent ages of the world, and we shall 


find them to have been great commercial 
nations ; but — their commerce was lost 
through the means of some successful com. 
|petitor, or perp we see their glory 
gradually wearing away, until splendid and 
|powe rful nations are enveloped in the dark 
For an instance of 
modern times, look at Holland. Buta few 
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vears since she was one of the greatest poaignt, that because it has produce dso 
commercial nations in the world. Llercom-|jmuch injury, and brought so much havoc 
merce increased her internal prosperity, and |jand misery and bloodshed into the world, 
obtained for her a high se among surefithat there is no good .resulting from it. 
ne nations. But we see the jealousy ! Ambition, like most other blessings which 
of sritain exerting its baleful and | ‘a bountiful providence has be stowed upon 
deadly influence. We see her suece sssfully | man, may and has been grossly perverted, 
thrusting her venomous sting into the vitals It is this ‘that leads us undism: iyed through 
of this prosperous ni ition, and fattening up- lall the trials and vicissitudes of “life. With. 
nits unfortunate victim. And as soon as out it man would be a mere blank in the] 

er commerce Was gone what was her fate? creation of God. Tle would not aspire | 
Let the condition of the country, the wants above the brutes of the ficld. ‘Take away! 
and situation of her iasadhibantin and her that inward fecling that thrills the bosom | 
comparative insignificance among urope- with emotion, and excites us to ac tion, and 
an nations, give the melancholy you break asunder the noblest rampart that |} 


(ire itt 


answer. 


Sut what is the condition of Great Britain? distinguishes and separates us from the |, 


We find that although she has a population brute creation, Without it the world would), 
of only 21,000,000, yet she has become by present one wide-spread scene of desolation || 
her ex of the wealthiest and and ruin. Our dwellings would fall never} 
most powertul nations inthe world, Were) again to be rebuilt—our flourishing fie lds'| 
it not for her navy (and if it were not for) and gardens which now adorn the face of, 
the protection of her commerce her navy nature, and inspire the human breast with || 
would be unnecessary, and without the adiniration ad awe for 
wealth which it affords, it could not sustain’ /them, and adds strength and vivacity and |) 
it,) she could hold no nation in awe, or have clearness to his perceptions, would be over. 
the least influence in checking the progress (grown with thorns and briers never again 
of despotic usurpation ; siv -would be a mere 
blank among the powers of Europe. 
SEVI. 


commerce One 


to be cultivated by man. Strip a person of 
i hits — and you at onee deprive hin: 
very thing that is caleulated to: make 
hina, comfortable and happy, and remove all 
prospects of his usefulness to those around 
him. I wealth is his chief aim, it pushes 
him forward to increased exertions towards 
the accomplishment of his wishes. If the 
pursuit of learning and honor engages his 
attention, his ambition alone can carry him 
forward to the attainment of his object. 

Kk. KK. 


of 


Ambition. 


Ainbition exists in every breast although: 
it is evidently possessed by some to a much 
extent than by others. — [t dwells 
in the bosom of the prinee and the peasant, 
1 the lordly tyrant who thirsts for the 
blood of his fe How mei 1, nd the philanthro. | 
pist who delights in oflices of kindness and | 
charity—in the statesinan who treads the 


greater 


—}! 





a =" ae | 


. ‘ \ sees G 5 ee | 
halls of Congress and wields the destinies uly VPABUSEY. 
of empire s, and the lawless savage whoj||—-—-—————_ area meta 
roams at case over the almost boundless | News. 


forests and prairies of our western country. 
Before it, whole cities, kingdoms, nations, 
and even the great elobe itself} have been 
made to tremble. Before its maddening 
footsteps, thrones and dominions have fall- 
ne aun buried : th their ae the that will enable us to gratify this propensity. 
splendid works of man and the faded dia- | 

dems of his greatne 


The constitution of the human mind is so ar- 
ranged, that mankind are constantly on the look. 


out for something new. ‘There is a restless anx- 


iety to learn something that we have not before 


; known, and a disposition to pry into every thing 
DCL 


Now this dispositien, in a proper degree, and 


Thousands of un- 


Ye 


| apps victims have be n sacrificed to satis. within proper limits, is certainly laudable. It 
e ‘ A « . 

fy the vain an cl world ly ambition of a sin- cannot be presumed that the Author of our be- 
cle man. It so deadens the nobler and finer |ing implanted this desire for knowledge in the | 


feelings of humanity, 
heart of the warrior, 


and so depraves the mind of man, without a design that it should be 
that he may walk), 


called into action, on all proper occasions. 
{| 
every side the victims of bis wrath, and fore not only laudable, but highly commendable— 
listen to the eroans of the dyit 
} 


‘ 


vor 
‘= 


while at provided it is not extended too far. 
his feet are buried in| 

the blood of the slain: and still remain un- 
moved and ap parently insensible to the sut- 
ferings which he has brought upon the), 
thousands of his fellow beings around him, 
and the tens of thousands of widows and| 
orphans that have been made through the || 
influence of his depraved and reckless am- 
bition. Yea, he can view with a fiend-like 
smile the battle ficld crimsoned with the 
blood of his enemies, and with a shout of 
triumph exult over the fallen trophies of 
his victory. It should not, however, be 


each successive step, We should not suffer our thirst for novelty to, 


‘to matters with which we have no concern. For 
‘example, it is not absolutely necessary that we | 
| should know every thing that pertains to the pri-| 
|| vate affairs of our neighbor, or that we should: 
promulgate every little circumstance connected | 
with his business, with which accident may have 
made us acquainted. ‘There are many particulars || 


relating to every man’s situation in life, which it 








lic, even though they may have accidentally come 








Him who made |! 


This! 
over the field of battle and see scattered on. desire for information and improvement, is there. | 


overleap its proper bounds, and lead us to pry in-! 


is better should not be made known to the pub.| 


'| within the ken of one who is fond of circulating 


news. 

But there is another kind of information, the 
acquirement of which is not only lawful, but 
highly praiseworthy, and is in fact the duty of 
every one; and the circulation of which is im- 
portant to the well-being and happiness of socie- 
ity. We allude to information relative to the gen- 
eral condition of man in various parts of the 
world ; 





the manner in which he is accustomed to 
be governed in different ceuntries, and the effect 


'|which the different forms of government have in 





} promoting the grand object which all govern- 
|,ments ought to have in view in their establish- 
‘ment and administration,—namely, the prosperi. 
ty and happiness of the governed. It is useful, 
likewise, to understand the rules by which the 


different nations are governed, in their inter- 


course with each other; the wants of each; and 
‘the articles which each is enabled to contribute to 
ithe convenience and comfort of others. 

A knowledge of these things is useful, and 
|: comfortable ; and the means of acquiring it ina 
|| wreate ror less degree, are within the reach of ev- 

‘ery member of society ye 


It is to give us this in- 
form: ition, that historiens have preserved from 
‘oblivion the records of former ages. It is for this, 
that geographers have given to the world the re- 
sult of their arduous labors. It is for this that 
the enterprising traveler has braved the tempests 
of the ocean, visited distant and remote countries 
and islands, and endured all the hardships inci- 
dent to a sojourn in every variety of climate. 
And, “last, though not least,” it is for the dis. 
semination of an epitome of all this useful intel. 
ligence, that newspapers have been established, 
and editors, like unwearied laborers in search of 
| hidden treasure, have consumed the midnight 
| lamp in preparing their periodical summary of 
| intelligence, 


The people of this country do not seem suffi. 
ciently to appreciate their high privileges. Ma- 
or indifferent 
o, the facilities which they possess for acquiring 


ny are in a measure insensible of, 


ull the information necessary, to render them in- 
It 
has been acknowledged by the wisest and best of 


men, that a well conducted newspaper is the sure. 


telligent and virtuous members of seciety. 


est and cheapest medium through which general 

information may be communicated to the people, 
| of all ranks in life; and the necessity of extend- 
ing the fostering hand of encouragement and 
patronage to these establishments, has been re- 
| peatedly urged by abler pens than ours. 

It is pleasing, however, to observe, that, in 
‘general, the newspapers of our country (at least 
such of them as are worthy of a place in the list 
| of respectable journals} are much better patron- 
| ized than in former years. This is a pleasing 
fact, because it tells us of an increasing spirit of 
improvement among the people. 


Wherever well 
conducted newspapers are most extensively circu, 
| alted among the people, there will intelligence, 
| andenterprise, and virtue, be found most exten- 


is sively to pervade all ranks. 





Unemployed people, may be called of the tribe 
Joshua ; for with them the sun stands still. 
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The €'rzt, 


Which accompanies ber of the 





fhe nr 
edat pres 


Tablet, is a representation of West trout of 
the extensive building erected lust summer by 
James Brewster, Esq., and oecupied by Messrs. 
Brewster & Collis as a Carriage manufactory. 
This establishment is not only an ornament to 
our city, but is a direct encouragement to good 
morals, and habits of industry and economy—for 
it furnishes honorable and profitable employ- 
ment for a large number of men, who, to retain 
the confidence of their employers, must lead so- 
ber and industrious lives. For the following de- 
scription of this pile, we are indebted to an edito- 
tie 


rial article in the Connectic 
Sth ult, 

“Its location, which is very happy, on the 
banks of the Quinnipiac, near the harbor, with 
its front to Wooster street, makes it a very con- 
spicuous object. Its front strikes the beholder by 
its simplicity and just proportions, and to the 


1 


natural eye, for which symmetry constitutes 


beauty, it isa pleasing object. The building is a 
spacious pile of brick—the front looking down 
Wooster street, being stuecoed—and forms three 
sides of a hollow squzre. ‘The building is in fact 
three stories high, althouzh the front presents to 
pediment and. de 


i 
Tho 


and convenient. 


the eye but two, the 


p cornice 
interior ar- 


The 


principal part of the frout is ocenpicd by an office 


concealing the upper story. 


4 
A 


rangement is very neat 


and show room on the lower Hoor, and an efiice 


and upholstering room abeve. On the north side 


is the woed shop on the first floor, and on the 
The L fronting the 


river, is used as a carriage reom—that abeve i 


second the painting room. 


being used for storing and boxing carriages, The 
third story is open in one large room, used as a 
general store room. Under the whole is a base. 
ment room, in which is a steam engine intended 


g work 


to drive various machinery for expeditin 
and labor-saving. 

A little south of the main building is a long 
blacksmith shop of brick. It is a very handsome 
building because well adapted to the uses for 
which it is intended. And when its long range 


of forges are lighted, it presents a bright and ani- 


ut Journal of the | 


i ‘ 
tit vr 
~ 


“ae . : 
| picture of nervous industry—the glowin 
res, the sounding anvils, and the figures of ea- 


ger men, impart to the forge room an animation 


and excitement which scarcely any other scene 


of labor exhibits. But this whole establishment 
affords an exhibition of orderly, systematic and 
eflective industry. Every department has its 
separate place. The work rooms are spacious, 
well ventilated, comfortable and clean. ‘The ar. 
rangements for work are complete, and work 


goes on silently, rapidly and with eflect.” 


Literary Notices. 
On teaching Penmanship, addressed to Parents, 
By Mr. 
y on the construc. 
Boston: Lilly, Wait, 


24. 


School Committees, and ‘leachers. 
A. Aleott, author of an Essa 
tion of School Houses.” 


Colman and Holden. pp. 


The design of this work, as the author informs | 


us in his Preface, is “to show that a practical 
knowledge of this useful art [penmanship] can be 
obtained in every school without such a formida- 
ble and perpetual array of rules, and plummets, 
and blots, and without such a tax upon the pa. 
tience of both teacher and pu 


often witnessed in our common, district, or public 


schools; and without the utter sacrifice ef every | 


thing that bears the shape of economy.” In sup- 
port of this position, he has imade some curious 
estimates of the time which he says iS now ac- 
As the 


calculations 


tually thrown away in learning to write. 


inost important result of his un- 
der this: head, he makes it appear that there are 
in New England and New York alone, more than 
half a million ef children between the ages of ten 
ind sixteen years, and that these children suffer 


in annual loss of more than wine thousand years 


hy adhering to the old method—or rather in con. | 


sequence of a want of all metiod, 
this necessary branch of education. 
Mr. Alcott has thrown out some suggestions on 
this subject, and proposed some improvements in 
our schools, which to our mind appear to be im. 
portant ; and which, we should think, cannot fail 


to render his little work interesting and valuable 


to teachers of schools. 


{ 


pil as is at present so | 


in pursuing 


, What is Life! 

| ‘There is eloquence of thought as well as 

of language in the following paragraph from 
Arnott’s Elements of Physic : 


* The function by which the animal body 
assulucs foreign matters from around, and 
converts them to its own substance, is little 

slnviting, in sone cetails ; but taken all to- 
gether is one of the most wonderful subjects 
Which can chgage the human attention. — It 
points directly to the curious and yet unan- 
swered question; what is lie? The stu. 
Gent of nature may analyze with all his art 
those minute portions of matter called seeds 


una ova, Which he knows to be the rudi-. 


mentsol other ercatures, and links by which 
cndless generations hang to existence ; but 
he cannot disentangle and display apart 
their mysterious life; that something under 
the influence of which each littl germ in 
due tine swells out to fill an invisible mould 
of maturity which determines its forms and 
proportions. Gne such substance becomes 
a beauteous rose bush; another a noble 
oak; a third an cagle; a fourth an ele. 
phant 3 yea, iu the same way, out of the 
rude materials of broken seeds and roots, 
and leaves of plants and bits of animal flesh, 
is built up the human frame itself, whether 
of the active male, combining gracefulness 
with strength, or of the gentler woman, with 
beauty around her as light. How passing 
strange that such should be the origin of the 
i human cye, whose glance 


us if the invisible 
psoul were shot with it; of the lips which 
;pour forth sweetest eloquence ; of larynx, 
) Which by vibrating fills the surrounding air 
|} With music; and more wonderful than all, 
lof that mass shut up inthe bony fortress of 
lithe skull, whose delicate and curious tex. 








ture is the abode of the soul, with its rea. 
son which contemplates, and its sensibility 


which it delights 


in, these and endless other 
iniracles of creation 7” 


\ 


| 
| 
| Public Houses.—There is no private 
house in which people can enjoy themselves 
so well as at a chpital tavern. Let there 


' 
be ever so much «legance, ever so much 


desire that every body sould be easy in 
the nature of th cunnot be: there 
must elways be some degree of care and 
}unxicty. 


ines it 


‘Lhe master of the house is anx. 
lous to chtertam his guests; the guests are 
anxious to be egreeauble to him: end no 
man, but a very impudent dee indeed, can 
as freely command what is ip another man’s 
house, as Wit were his own: whereas at a 
\tavern there is a 


general freedom from anx. 
icty. 


You are sure you are welcome; 
and the more noise vou make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good thines you 
call for, the welcomer youare. . No servant 
will attend you with the alacrity with which 
waiters do, who are incited by the prospect 


of an immediate reward in propertion as 
they please. No, sir, there is nothing 


which has yet been eontrived by man, by 
|which so much happiness is produced as by 
good tavern or inn.—Johnson. 


———Ee 


ja 
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Written for the Literary Tablet. | 
“Why weepest thou?’ 
Mourn not forthe dead : 
She has pillow’d her head 
On the bosom of Him who redeemed her ; 
Her bark rides secure, 
By that peaceful shore 
Where the tempests of time ne’er will harm her. 
} 


A traveler here-— | 


The unbidden tear 1 


Often dim’d her eye of gladness ; 
And the deep-drawn sigh 
Of misery, 

Told of a heart wrung with sadness. 


} 
' 


Where her spirit dwells 
Are banish’d the sighings of sorrow ; 
In paradise 
Bloom flowers of bliss, 
Ne’er to fade by the blasts of to-morrow. 


| 


When the grave’s long sleep 
Closes dark o’er the friends we love ? 
The hand which divides us, 

Will soon re-unite us, 
In the mansions of peace above. 


| 

| 

mi | 
lien why should we weep, | 

| 

| 


Azo. 


——* The spell of Hope's airy lay, 
To whose sound through life we stray.” 
Moore. 


‘Oh who would cherish life’— 
Who from its thousand ills would not away, 
If o’er this scene of strife, 


Hlope sheds no kindly ray. 


In fortune’s adverse hour, 
When disappointment keen the bosom rends, 
She comes, soft balm to pour :— 
She suecors—she defends 
The lonely mariner inidst earth’s deep’ning gloom; | 
In sorrow’s darkest night, 
Her steady beacon light, 
With bright’uing beam, still guides the wand’rer 
home. 


When towards his long-lost clime, 

The weary exile turns his wishful eye ;— 
Where, fall’n beneath the stroke of time, 

In death, his kindred lie ;— 
As on the earth’s cold bed, 

Waywornand faint he lays him down to die, 
Hope, ever near the sufferer’s head, 

Receives his latest sigh. 


When far from all he loves, 

The youthful voyager roves ; 
And o’er past scenes of bliss to memory dear 
Sheds the reluctant tear ;— 

Hope lends his spirit wings 
T'o rise o’er every fear ; 

And from the darkness of the future, brings 
Bright dreams of pleasure near. 





When, on his couch of pain, 
Languid and slow the sick man draws his 
breath :— 
When sinking neath his chain, 
The captive prays for death ;— 


Hope with her angel smile 


Illumes the brow of care, | 
Cheering with light from heaven, the gloomy | 
vale 
Of misery and despair. yA 


~ 'fO FAME. 

They say thou hast a hundred tongues ; 
My wife has only one ; 

If she had been equipped like thee, 
O, what should [ have done! 

- ‘THE ECHO. 

Nay, dearest stranger do not shout ; 


, Died 
But far from those hills, | ? | ee Sn oe +4 99 
~-toed ‘| In this city, on the 13th ult. Mr. John Spen- | take it to the fire and dry it. 


i\iman, taking a fancy to the name, betted 


Married, 
At Salem Bridge, Mr. Oliver Evans, of Sher- 


‘man, to Miss Harriet Adams, of Waterbury. 


At Litchfield, Mr. Walter Joy, of Buffalo, N. 
Y.to Miss Jane E. Radcliffe. ; 

At Goshen, Mr. Smith Beach to Miss Lucia 
Beach. 

At Chatham, Capt. Samuel Tucker to Miss 
Sophia Brainard, 

At Darien, Geo. Capt. Fenn Peck, formerly.of 
| Milford, Ct. to Miss Mary Pitcher, of the former 
| place. 

At West Haven, Mr. Silas Thompson to Miss 
Minerva Smith. 


|| At Milford, Mr. Selah Smith to Miss Abby Ann | 


'Smith. 


cer, aged 44, 

| Inthis city, very suddenly, Mr. William Hill- 
| house, aged 75. 

| At Middictown, Mr. Stephen Pierce, aged 23. 
At Northfield, Miss Lucinda Marsh, aged 22. 
At Saybrook, Mr. Samuel Hart, aged 53. 

At Derby, Mrs. Lois Carrington, aged 67. 


the storms of the world, and only gazes on 


without mixing in them; or he who leaves 
ithe heights of his peaceful rest, to plunge 
boldly into the tumuit and the war? "Tis 
anoble sight when the eagle cleaves the 
| thunder-cloud, as he soars upward into the 
‘clear firmament, but nobler is it, when, 
hovering in the clear sky, above the dark. 
‘hess of the storm, he dashes throtigh it to 
his nest, in the rock, where his untledged 
little ones lie trembling. 





High Road to Suicide.—Foppery begat 
a spruce shop-boy—a spruce shop-boy be- 
gata pair of half boots—a pair of half boots 


begat a little stick—a little stick and the)! 


half boots begat ambition—ambition begat 
credit—credit begat a shop—a shop begat 
a horse—a horse begat a chaise—a chaise 
| begat a curricle—a curricle begat expen- 
(ces—expences begat a hazard table—a 
‘hazard table begat losses—losses begat a 
bankruptey—a bankruptcy begat a gaol— 
a gaol begat want and misery—want and | 
‘misery begat a disregard for life—and dis- 
‘regard for life begat suicide.—Sic transit 
‘gloria mundi! 


| 





A turf Bull—At a race at the north, 
among other horses that started for the 
plate, one was called Botherum. An Irish. 





large odds in his favor. ‘Towards the con- 


ito be in the rear of all; on which Paddy 
‘exclaimed, “ Ah! there he is: Botherum 
forever: see how he drives them all before 
him.” 


| clusion of the race, his favorite eonpoeas 
| 





Matrimony.—A young lady of twenty- 
three, was lately throwing out affected 
sneers at matrimony, when a grave friend 
in company observed that marriages were 
made in heaven. ‘Can you tell me, sir,” 
replied the nymph, “ why they are so slow, 





My wife has worn the echo out. 








in coming down!” 


Wise Men.—Which is the greater, the | 
sage, Who rises above and keeps aloof from | 


Pretty good——We have heard a good 
many storics of the strange notions of those 
who have been bred in climates “ where 
snow and ice are not known,” when they 
come to our bleak dominions; yet we do 
not remember to have heard a better one 
than was related in our hearing a day or 
two since. A sea-captain in this vicinity, 
brought home a sable African, who had 
never before seen such a thing as ‘solid 
water.” The other morning Sambo came 
‘in with adarge piece of ice exclaiming, “ O, 
massa see whata big piece of glass me found.’ 
“So you havé,” replied the facetious mari- 
ner,—so you have, Sambo—but it’s wet 
Down 
went Sambo to the kitchen fire,—but soon 
returned, with his eyes vastly dilated and 
great astonishment otherwise depicted on 
jis countenance, vociferating, * Why mas- 
‘sa, such glass I neber did see,—the more I 
dries it, the more it grows wet.” 
| Lynn Mes. 





Anecdote. —“ And what did your broth. 
‘er die seized of,” said the Judge of Probate 
to a countryman who applied for letters of 
administration on his relative’s estate.— 
“ Why,” said the man, scratching his 
head, and not exactly understanding the 
question, “he died scized of a wife and 
two children.” 


An Irish soldier, who came over with 
‘General Moore, being asked if he met with 
‘much hospitality in Holland, ‘ Oh yes, re- 
|plied he, too much: I was in the hospital 
almost all the time I was there.” 


A good turn.—* I would advise you to 
put your head in a dye tub,” said a joker to 
ja little red haired girl. In retutn, sir, I 
would advise you to put yours in an oven,” 
was the reply. 





“Tzh that one of your subscribers?” 
said a little fop to our Devil the other day, 
pointing to a dead Skunk. “ Nosir,” an- 
iswered the boy, “I believe none of your 
relations have subscribed for the paper.” 





Loss and Gain.—A man of wit once said, 
rightly enough, “He who finds a good son- 
in-law gains 1 son—he who finds a bad one, 
loses a daughter.” 
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